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must deal with mental problems most likely to afford practical informa- 
tion; for, after all, a permanent interest in mental phenomena and their 
problems is the most valuable result a beginner's course can attain. This 
need some of our American text-books have, on the whole, met far better 
than those of Europe. 

However, for a second, or advanced, course in General Psychology we 
should hardly find a briefer, clearer or better text-book than the Ground- 
work, nor will the mature student find a better book to give him con- 
cisely an ' insight into the constitution of our mental life as a whole.' 
Western Keserve University. Walter T. Marvin. 

The Definition of Will. F. H. Bradley. Mind, October, 1902, pp. 437- 

470; April, 1903, pp. 145-177; January, 1904, pp. 1-37. 

In these three articles Mr. Bradley attempts to defend and explain 
more adequately his definition of will as, empirically considered, ' the 
self-realization of an idea with which the self is identified.' The definition 
is expressive of three main conditions: (1) the self-realization of an idea; 
(2) the self-realization of an idea; and (3) the identification of the self 
with the idea realized. The first condition is fulfilled only when there is 
an alteration of the ' here and now.' In this respect, volition differs from 
resolve and intention, since in these the alteration is directed upon that 
which is purely ideal. In discussing the second condition, Mr. Bradley 
launches vigorously against the view that there may be volition without 
idea, showing that such a view is based upon a misconception of the 
nature of an idea. What is meant (3) by the identification of the self 
with an idea is explained by a comparison of the not-self in theoretical 
and in practical consciousness. In the former, the not-self is simply an 
other than the felt self; in the latter, there is added to otherness the 
relation of opposition. In so far, then, as there is an idea of a change 
to be made in that which is thus opposed to the felt self, the idea of the 
change is identified with this self. 

Thus far Mr. Bradley has assumed the truth of ideo-motor action. 
He now asks how it is that in volition the idea realizes itself. His 
answer to this is perhaps the most significant part of his papers. Desire 
and conation do not of themselves explain how any idea gains its reality. 
The bridge from inward to outward he finds in a " variety of special 
' dispositions ' " or tendencies. Given the special ' disposition ' and the 
idea with which the self is identified, and a volition is the outcome. Will 
is no mysterious something standing over ideas and inexplicably deciding. 
Thus Mr. Bradley concludes that will is nothing ' original or ultimate or 
self-explanatory,' but is a result of that which is not volition. The 
ultimates would rather seem to be the ' dispositions ' and the ideal con- 
tents, both being factors of the identifying self. 

Mr. Bradley would not deny, it seems, that, even as thus analyzed 
into ' disposition ' and idea-identified-with-self , Will is, nevertheless, a 
unique synthesis and by no means to be explained as mere sum of its 
conditions. He would only deny that it is a simple in the sense of being 
not a resultant of independently existing elements. He has made out a 
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strong argument for ' dispositions ' or ' tendencies ' as ultimate for psy- 
chological analysis. To be sure, the problem is thus only pushed a step 
further back, yet in that step considerable light has been thrown on the 
nature of Will, and several views now widely held have been discredited. 
Among other things, Mr. Bradley succeeds in disproving the assertion 
that there is a plurality of volitional types, that choice is coextensive with 
will, and that consent is its characteristic factor. His own definition is 
strongly substantiated, so far as an empirical proof may go. 

h. a. overstreet. 
University of California. 

Untersuchungen uber psychische Hemmung. III. Artihel. G. Heymans. 

Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorg., 34, 1, 

January, 1904, pp. 15-28. 

In this article Professor Heymans extends his work on the measure- 
ments of inhibition to the investigation of the influence of an electric 
stimulation of the skin upon a simultaneous auditory impression. Two 
methods were used in demonstrating the inhibitory influence. The first 
was by measuring the period of audibility of the ticking of a watch of 
minimal strength (attention waves), the second was by determining the 
limen for sound by the direct method of minimal changes. 

The first method showed that the periods of audibility progressively 
decreased with an increase in the current intensity. An attempt was 
made to apply the Miiller form of the method of right and wrong cases 
to the results in an endeavor to determine the stimulus limen, but the 
attempt was a failure. There was apparently no direct relation between 
proportion of right cases and period of audibility. The direct measure- 
ment by minimal changes gave entirely satisfactory results. The limen 
changed from 25 to 94 with a change in current strength from to 25. 
The values when plotted gave a straight line, with only insignificant 
directions of observed results. 

The author overlooks the work of Breese and Taylor obtained by 
approximately his own first method. Taylor found, however, that there 
was quite as often a reinforcement as an inhibition, particularly with 
weak stimuli, and the reviewer has confirmed that result so frequently 
and with so many subjects in general laboratory work with students that 
it seems to him unlikely that all subjects would show the inhibitory 
effects that Heymans found for his two. It seems at least worth while to 
work over the field again with this point in mind, in spite of the con- 
sistency of the author's results. W. B. Pillsbury. 
University of Michigan. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL EEVIEW. March, 1904. Vol. XIIL, 

No. 2. The Eternal and the Practical (pp. 11S-H-2) : Josiah Eoyce. - 
This article discusses Pragmatism. The writer proves that the prag- 



